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‘Passed “over into France. This trans- 
‘ation, which is in the hands of al- 


of | most every English Catholic, is really 


en inja translation of a translation. 
a is to say, the original was put into 
| Latin (generally known as the Vul- 


. antec by | 
the Hebrew of the open books, 
;, in the interval, ‘undergone many 
‘spoken language will do in the course 


in other languages, we can trace} 
wth and progress; from simpler to 
more complicated, from ruder to more 
e. spe i, from the in- 


Moses is not that of Davia; nor the 


pon that of Isaiah, still less of 
; ss achi. ” 


For the ge << as wen ex 


iate ei, mpractic ~“ 
ea to” build” . ay 
_qeligion upon the aneu 
the Bible’ alone; © 3 
“absurdity Of ) Some “ReninE 
‘paniped, to ibe owt tro tts in- 
- qpired pages a 'ayBtem of relig’ 
eet If Siredle ane ‘and — 


So ne lebrew,” | 
Ane creek ant th tle ‘opportin- 


himself, by 

“tion of a | ati 

—_ one int 

- even of the poorest | of the poor are 
“as precious in God’s sight, and their 


“sgalvation of as great moment as that 


ot the most gifted’ ‘student that ever 


| Yived. A system of salvation which is 


ot merely modern, but which be- 
‘stows all the advantages upon the 
red and the leisured, is certainly 
be rejected. This would indeed be 


“peor, possessing ttle ‘time ia. 
” grites of God. 


o Heaven.” 


That 


Sate); and then the Latin was put 
into English,‘though it was carefully 
compared with the Greek also. Sev- 
eral reasons are alleged in defense 
of this course, such as the antiquity 
of the Vulgate, its correction by St. 
Jerome according to the Greek, its 
continuous employment, since that 
time, in the Church’s service; also be- 
cause it was the version used and ex- 
pounded by the Fathers, and above 
all, because the Church, at the Coun- 
ell of Trent, declared it to be 
authentic. 

The Sacred Book was, after its 
translation, enriched by many notes 


and comments, especially the New’ 


Testament; and this was rendered the 


interpretations that | 
‘were being foisted upon the varjous | 
texts. 


enced in preaching, owing to their 
Authorized Version being in Latin, a 


flock. 
writes, 


“When. they are preaching,” he 


there is no vernacular version of the 


words, or because it does not then) 
Our ad-' 


and there occur to them. 


more necessary, since the Scripture ~ 
was now used to support every kind | 
of heresy and false doctrine; so that | 
it became a matter of the utmost im- | 
portance to warn the faithful against | 
the many erroneous and altogether | 
Unwarrantable 


This fact is alluded to by Cardinal | 
Allen, then President of Douai Col-| 
legé, in a Latin letter preserved in| 
-| the English College at Rome, and ad- | 
dressed in 1578 or 1580 to Vendeville, | 
the: Regius Professor of Canon Law. | 
He is speaking of the difficulties 
which the Catholic priests experi-: 


language unknown to the bulk of their | 


“to the unleayned, and are, 
obliged, on the spur of the moment, to, 
translate some passage which they | 
jhave quoted into the vulgar tongue, | 
they often do it inaccurately and with | 
unpleasant ‘hesitation, because either 


Henfy A. Wise, of Virginia, eitubek the following communication in the Rich- 


mond (Va.) “Enquirer,” 


One of the first complaints of our Colonial Fathers against the Mother Country 


in November, 


when the Declaration of peer esseung Was written was: 


He (George II!) has endeavored to 
» that purpose eres | the laws 


prevent the 


others to encourage their emigration hither, and ralsing 


ap) ion of tand. 


ON WHICH MR. WISE COMMENTS: 
“There is the proof that they valued the naturalization of foreigners and the 


immigration of foreigners hither, and 
priations of land, for imm 


igrants. 


population of these States; for 
for Seaaratioatian of ferelgner’., refusing . pass 
co 


maltiena. a new 
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and that they desired appropriations, new appro- 


“Another a was, that our forefathers appealed in vain to ‘British 


brethren.’ They said 
We have a 
— them, by t 


WISE’S COMMENT: 


There is proof, too, that nativism can’t always be relied on to help one’s own 
winity will fail a whole 
le in trouble, just as kinship too often fails families and individuals tn the 


, countrymen, and that 


trials of Life. 


brethren, and kindred, and consang 


aled to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have. con- 
e ties of cur common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, etc. 

hey, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in oeace friends. 


We must, 


which denounces our separation, and hold them, 


DENS 


ey 


And, lastly, (say the writers of the Declaration of Independence) for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

WISE’S COMMENT: 

“There was tolerance. there Was a firm reliance on the same one God; there was 
mutuality of pledge, each to the other, at one altar; and there was a common stake 


of sacrifice 


“lives, fr wes ond honor.” 


And who were they? 


There were Hancock 


the Puritan, Penn the Career, Rutledge the Huguenot, Carroll the Catholic, Lee the 


Cavalier, Jefleraoxu 150 


. ©@aninher. 


These, representatives of all the signers, and 


the signers representatives of all the people of all the colonies. 
“O, my countrymen, did not that “pledge” bind them and us, their heirs, forever 
to faith and hope in Ged and to charity for each other—to tolerance in religion, and 


to “mutuality” 


in political freedom? 


Down, down with any organization, then, which 


denounces a separation between Protestant Virginia and Catholic Maryland--between 


the children of Catholic Carroll and of Protestant George Wythe. 
stand together among the 


with my “life,” my 
mo Almighty God! 


“fortune,” 


“signatures,” 
and my “sacred honor,” 


and I will redeem their 
so far as in me lies— 


There the names 
“mutual” pledges 
so help 


This able communication concludes with the following passage: 


“ft belang to a secret society, but for no* political purpose. 


I am a native Vir- 


ginian, “intus et in cute” a Virginian; my ancestors on both sides for two hundred 


years’.were citizens of this country and this state-—-half English, half Scotch. 
a Protestant by birth, by baptism, by education, and by adoption. 


I am 
lam an American 


—-in every fibre and every feeling an American; yet in every character, in every 


relation, 


in every sense, with ‘all my head, 


and all my heart, 


and all my might, I 


protest against this secret organization of native Americans and of Protestants, to 
proscribe Roman Catholics and naturalized citizens, 


Now, will they proscribe me? 


That question weighs not 


Your obedient servant. 


versaries, on the other hand, have at, -.—. 


their fingers’ ends, from some hereti- | 
those passages of | 
Scripture which seem to make for. 


eal version, all 


Pw shin ih the true and Fata F ap) at 


‘ 


The culture, who are the special! fay~' 


them). and by-a. certain 


cohen from ine Bibi. 
might be remedied if we too had some 


“Blessed ‘are the poor! Catholic version of the Bible, for all | 
th spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom the English versions (i. ¢., 
| ole) 


non-Cath- 


‘are most corrupt... The c¢om- 


It may be interesting to say some-| plete Bible was published in 1609-1610 
thing about our own Catholic and Eng-' at Douai, whither the College had re- 


‘lish version of the Bible. [It generally turned in 1593. 
goes by the name of the Dowai Bibie, the Douai Old Testament, 
or the “Remish .and Douai Bible,” | tar less copious than those on the 
) Since it Was begun at Rheims and New, and more subdued in language, | 
‘gontinued and. finished 


at 


Dowai. | ‘were prepared by 
Owing to the _ Vigorous persecution the then President.” 
 Yaging in England at the time, it. was 


The annotations 
which 


on 
are 


Dr.. Worthington, 


New editions appeared in 1635, in 


impossible for Cardinal Allen and his 1749, and others ‘have appeared at in- 
co-operatérs to carry on such a Work tervals, down to the present time. 


as as that in their ¢ own a ae Shey | 


cays hat 


{To be continued.) 


ce en arene en cee 


hich Upsets 
a Silly Charge 


The Chicago Citizen, October 40, 1914. 


As we absorb the news of war in 
Europe, the deeds of heroism and car- 
Rage, man to man combat, “Catholic 


_ Clergy in the untformis of their respec- 


tive nations “as officers ‘ant ‘privates, | 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with in-| 


“fidels and comrades of Protestant de- 
hominations who ‘dre’ ‘tellow country-' 


ten, and even. is from colonial 
sessions, ‘and as we read of 
hops and Archbishops defending 


_ the attitude of their National author- 


ity, it would seem that the intelligent 


Men who direct the activities of the 


Guardians of ‘Liberty, Knights of 
Mather and kindfed _ organizations, 
- Could realize that Catholic citizens 
_ are just as patriotic in defense of 


“Seountry in the hour of need as any 
 Mther class of men and women. 


t dupes, who fur- 


; 
; 
: 
{ 


stroy the life of Catholic 
neighbors and their homes 
churches and schools; perhaps their 
national existence. 

if the Pope had political power, 
could he remain passive and realize 
that his enormous (7) income, charg- 


ed against him by his enemies as used | 
would | 


for political aggrandizement, 
fade away in this war and that povy- 
erty and distress to foltow 


years to come? 

If Catholic Church authorities can- 
not control Catholic Europe civically,. 
how weak becomes the charge that 


guch a control exists in this land of, 


‘independence and free license, in this 


United States, where we feel the re- 
straint of government so little that 


we often rebel against simple meas- 
ures provided to protect our health | 


and welfare. 
A difference of religious opinion 


: el; should | will always exist in the world, no 
_ be able to see the point, that love of doubt. If all Christians became Cath- 
E. ag ite peep Riatibattons, its olies today, dissensions would break 


insincerity, ambition, 


but 
“?his evil! 


and 


| more 


allegiance 
ceeding monarch, 


have been compelled to lay it 


national | 
and. 


will | 
diminish contributions to religion for | 


deceptive . 


THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE 
POPE. 

Chairman, a Christian man 

an American legisiator, | have 

nothing but trath to utter, and I scorn 

to utter less than the whole of the 

truth, 

Undoubtedly, the Pope has proceed- 
ed. to dethrone Knigs, and thus to re 
lease subjects. History 
than one monarch has been 
made to descend from his throne by 
the edict of the Pope, and that the 
of his subjects has been 
that edict to a suc- 
who, however he 
have obtained his crown, might 
down 
at the bidding of the same authority 
that deposed his predecesscr. ff, 
‘then, the Pope has exercised such a 
right, may he not, should he ever have 
the p wer, renew that exercise? 

That. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, de- 
pends entirely upon the foundation of 
the right, and the demand which may 
| be made for its exercise. 

The question which concerns us 
here, and which arises out of the 
charges made by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, is not 
whether the right has been claimed, 
but on what grounds this right was 
asserted. If it was divine right a 
‘right inherent ip the spiritual office 
‘of the Bishop of Rome as the suc- 


Mr. 


as 


transferred by 


may 


-casor of St. Peter, then, sir, | confess 


it may never, it can never lapse; and 
' its exercise may be renewed with the 
i reception of additional power, 


benefit, who were ready, willing and 
able to contribute means for giving 


. é ‘among the Christian nations, and to 
circumstances in which it Was con- 


of course, cease with the change of 


ferred; and those who invested the 
Pope with the right, because they 
could assist him with power, and be 


cause general safety required the ex-' 


deciares that” 


But, | 
gir, if it was‘a right conferred for) 
special occasions by those interested | 
in its exercise,—conferred by mon-| 
larechs for their own safety, and ap- 


vies and disorder were rampant, and 
proved by the people for their own) 


os : = = 
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A Speech Delivered in the House of 
Representatives, January 11, 1855, 
by Hon. Joseph R. Chandler. 


the time here allowed for a speech, or 
necessary for an essay, 
We must enter into 
spirit of the Middle Ages, and see 
naturaliy Christian monarchs 
all of one creed) formed com 
binations, and how much human 
rights and Christian principles 
to combinations, and jealousies which, 
they distinguished and really 

illustrated that period, would now be 
regarded, if they could exist, as the 
resort of men of bad principles to per 

petuate tyrannical power. But such 
was the state of the times, and such 
unestablished condition of religion 
and civil government, that it became 
a matter of the deepest moment 
Christian princes that the iatter 
should combine to support the former 

And in combining the Christian 
(Catholic) princes formed a league 
by which peace, order and religion 
were, ak far as possible, to be main 

tained among them by a reference to 
the influences which the Pope, as a 
apiritual sovereign, would naturally 
have to enforce temporal and tem- 
porary power with Kings and people, | 
and with Kings through their people 
and this influence was augmented by | 
the submission on the part of indi-' 
vidual sovereigns to the decrees of | 
the Pope, founded. on 
which the united sovereigns had con- 
ferred on the Pontiff, and founded on 
that alone. 


Christianity, at that period, had not 
wrought out its work of social good; 


the space 


would justify. 


rhe 
how 
7 then 


owe 


W hile 


the 


te 


the passions of men seemed to be! 


-allowed indulgences ittie realized in 


To secure something 
religion, and catholicity. 


these times. 


secure the ultimate social effects of | 
the true principles of religion, the | 
Christian princes conferred upon the 
Pope a power which previously he. 

not attempted to exercise— 


had 
ercise of that power, retained in their | never, indeed, claimed to possess. 


l\oewn hands the right to withdraw or 


invalidate their former bestowal, and 


pocageagian hands of the Roman (04 
»¥ -Pontitt only his spiritual rights OFeT | ceded, was conferred, by the Emperor 


’The spiritual power was always ad-) 
mitted as.of divine right, the gift of | 
The temporal power was con- 


‘Kings or people, dehors the limits of 1.4 Christian princes, not to aggran-| 


¥ his own temporal dominion. 


HOW THE POPE ACQUIRED 
POWER OVER KINGS. 


@ize the Bishop of Rome, but to en 


able him to decide. betwixt them in 
| their various disputes, and to keep 


the power | 


of the Emperors, 


cally, 


a.feather with 


ENRY A. WISE. 


Leia i Hc A 1th AS IWS Ae 


Cathol 

Holdingford, Minn. Oct, 7, 1914. | is not animated | 

I have recently been shown a copy | good for mankind 
of “The Danger Signal,” published at! the “Men 
Bethel, Minn, by one, Sidney D.! papers ha 
Pierce. The avowed object of this| exploitatic 
publication is to annthilate the Cath-| steps, it 
olic Church ofganization while its; money. 
secret purpose is to provide subsis-/ him, We 
tence for Editor Pierce, whose aver-/of J 
sion to honorable labor leads him to! 
the life of a social scavenger. . 

_My first knowledge of Editor Pierce | of an 
was gained early in 1910 when he/ catioz 
dropped off a train at Albany, Minn:, 
and decided to take up a suspended | 
newspaper. For a time he was ex-| 
ceedingly industrious and money 
came in about as fast as he could 
spend it—which is saying a great 
deal. In about one month's time he 
collected over $300 in advance sub- 
scriptions before he began issuing the 
newspaper, which was published un- 
der the name of “The Albany Enter- 


prise.” Albany Is strongly Catholic, th 
/ but as long as money was plentiful’ disappear. We believe it is 

and Editor Pterce could Hye high end) on. the part of true Christi n 

| have a good time, his praise was high | faiths to defend the teaching 

‘and his enthusiasm great for every-|chureh by combating these 

| eis and everybody. All this took! antagonizing publications by 
‘place In April. Summer came, the which wilt stand the test and « ca 
| farmers became busy, things quieted! such publications to die their | tur 
‘down somewhat and Editor Pierce, death. c. 0. NELSt ON, 
| seeing that his revenue might weaken, | | ae 

| started a plano contest. This gave| Albany, Minn, Sept. 6, 1m.) ee 
‘his treasury another boost, but as, To Whom It May Concern: : 
/go0n as he felt that the “cream Was | Some weeks ago ft had the mi 
| skimmed” he packed his grip one fortune of reeéiving a copy of “Ti 
| early morning and left for parte un- Danger Signal,” published at Beth 

| known, leaving behind his creditors,| Minn, by Sidmey D. Pierce: rt ee 
| the newspaper and also his wife sexi amined it far enough to discover tl Y 

| child. 

| The undersigned is not a Cathalie, | | sven and dirty antagonism on the 
but he feels that he should share in | Roman Catholics that has ‘on e 
| both right and. duty on his part. to. brought to* my attention. Be 
_Say a few words in this connection, | that 1 am performing a good ft 


.| We were then, as now, getting out al toward defending my own 


the rules of that Church—a_ right 
claimed and exercised by all churches, 
| suppose, as chureh surely 
must be a judge of the qualifications 
of its members, and far 
its influence exércise 

power bind That is a 
question purely and can: 
not 


every 


must, #0 as 


extends, the 
and 
theological, 


be discussed here 


STATE OF EUROPE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

1 certainly do 
one th saving 
orderly estate 
pendence had been placed by 
sovereigns in influence the 
Pope's spiritual power, no King could 
have maintained his poeseasions with- 
out an acknowledged physical 
lority, and no people could 
tained a show or freedom. 
counted on Hfe itself, if 
and bloody crueity 
could have found any 
even momentary 
sacrificing either. 


to loose, 


no 
that 


injustice 
such 


fo any 
was the. dis 
of Nurope, that if 
not 


the 


da. 


of 


super: 
aye Te 
could have 
the avarice 
barons 
advantage, 
gratification, by 
And this was not 
all. It was admitted that every 
crown should be held by the tenure 
of Christianity in ite wearer, and yet 
paganism and infidelity were ¢on- 
tinually grasping at the sceptre. (The 
Foreign Quarterly for January, 1836 
says: “In the eleventh century 


of the 


or 


Ancelion, 
says: 
no social order; it was the 
and power of the Popes that, 


unfriendly to the Pope, 


perhaps 


| barbarism. it was their power that 
' prevented and stayed the despotism 
that replaced the 
want of equttibrium, and diminished 


the inconveniences of the feudal sys-' 


” 


tem. 
Southey says: 
morally and intellectually the conser- 
vative power of Christendom. Politi 
too, it was the 
Europe.” 
And a Protestant writer, 


in the 


American Encyciopedia, in an article 
“The Papa) | 


on Gregory Vil, saye: 
power was for ages the great bulwark 
of order amid the turbulence of the 
semi-civilized people of Europe.’ 
Kingdoms were constantiy changing. 


The monarchs were driven from their. 


thrones by violence, and their succes 
'#ors rarely thought of any other ob- 
ject gthan the permanency of their 
own power. Meantime, the Papacy 
was permanent; and in proportion to 


Te understand how the Pope ever alive the faith upon which the power |}the troubles, disorders and disasters 


.| viduals can resist God's grace and 
the | 
+ Papacy fought the battle of freedom.” 


“In the Middle Ages there was | 


influence | 


+; Christianity in 
‘alone saved Europe from ai state of 


“The Papacy was, 


saving of 


| paper at Holdingford, Minn. and were and its Bray toa Bet Ho! 
| asked to come over once a week: i and few: ” 


cnowledae, welirogee hot een gi Bac Ay in this. ony 
Catholic standpoint, With much time to time I had leased to different | 
trouble and difficulty, we managed toi ————- ~ ‘ 


carry out the plano contest, thereby | (Continued bein Ltd Four) 


Church Blamed If She 
Does or If She Doesn’t 


de, if 
October 
Chicago, 
truth: 


In a most instructive sermon, 
livered on “Peace Sunday,” 
4, Bishop MeGavick, = of 


uttered the following timely 


“Much the public 
press about the failure of Christianits 
in Murope 
the 
Christianity: in 

form and 
otherwise, 


the Church had such an infinence 
over nations that she could compel 
»pariaments to do her bidding, these 
‘game persons would protest that the 
Church was mixing in polities and 
that the ecclesiastical power was 
dominating and absorbing the civil 
power, From such sources, the 
Church is sure to meet with eondem- 
nation no matter what she does. or 
what she does not. 

“It might have Ween 
the Church to prevent this war if 
bigoted opposition had not refused 
her a seat in the Hague Tribunal. 
This international tribunal was form- 
ed to bring peace to the nationa of 
the earth, and yet the Vicar of Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, was not permit- 
ted have a@ representative there, 
The Pope, the head of the Catholic 
Chureh, knocked at the door of the 
Hague palace of peace, but was told 
he could not enter. It was quite the 
same as if they had said to him: “We 
do not want you; this is a civil matter 
in which you have no concern. And 
yet, how strangely and most inconeté- 
tently, when we are in the midst of 
a bloody war, the ecfy goes up,--why 
has not the Church preserved peace? 
Kurope refer, of) By many among us the Church, Itke 
course, to the Catholic Church there,| God, is wanted in the dark, sad hour, 
and their purpose is to fix on her the! but iike God, she is dented and spurn- 
blame and the shame of the war. But | ed by them in the day of ~iertetatos. of 


How Their Christian (?) 
Hatred Blinds Them 


The “Lookout,” a Sunday Sehool 
| paper for Bible classes and the Y. P 
S. CC, E., published in Cincinnati, ex 
hibite the most glaring inconsistency, 
but it cannot see the same because of 
' ite frenzied hatred of Rome, On the 
one hand it gives the following ad- 
vice to its readers: 

“Has your Sunday Schoo! a library 
of wholesome stories for the use of 
the pupiie? ff not, they will read the 

scavenger literature ef the magazines 
that create low desires and a morbid 
interest for the questionabic. Why 
not pretect the youths under your 
care by placing in their hands /litera- 


has appeared in 


of the existence of 
asserted that 
but an 
has no influence on 
there would be no 
answer that if Chris- 
failed in Kurope, it haa 
faired in America, for tn our 
history, we have not been with- 
serious Wars, 


in view 


war. It has been 
Europe is 
empty 
life; 


war | posstibie for 


would 
tianity has 
also 
short 


out 

“But Christianity 
either in 
the 


has not fatied 
Kurope or America. It is 
most vital and vigorous 
force in the world making for 
its influence, however, is 
pelling, In the nature of 
could not be otherwise. It 
peace, but 


toda) te 
peace. 
not com- 
things, it 
counsels 
does not compel it. Indl. 
do 
wrong, apd # nations in passion can 
resist Christian influences and in! 
‘augerate war. Such wars exist in- 
apite of Christianity. 


“Those who speak of the fallure of. 


works of our most taiented novelists.” 
Then in the same issue (October. 
4, 1914) it urges editorially: 
“Readers of the ‘Lockout’ will make 
a wise investment by sending fifty 
cents for one year's subscription te 
the ‘Menace.’” | 
We must accuse this Sunday School — 


ignorance which wholly incapacitated 
him for his job, or of wilful tying 
when he says: “Thia paper (the. 
Menace) has undertaken to -.tell al - 
the facte--cheelute facta, provable — 
facta--it ean get bold of concerning ~ 


magazine editor either of the densest .- 


sed any power over Emperors of the princes evidently rested: No/of the times, the Papacy aequired’ 
a8 by, such power ii- ome then pretended that the right to strength-~strength in the constant ap 
% it} depose a King was a divine right in _ peals to ite arbitration, strength in) 

He claimed the power to | its enchangreme qualities, ‘and. 


- (Continued on Page Two) | 


ture that will inspire them to nobler 
things and ioftier ideals’? To aid the 


workers in this vital undertaking, The 


Standard Publishing Company is pre 
paring a Sunday Schoo! library that: 


the political intrigue and teaching a "i 
the Roman hierarchy.” is” 
We hasten t remind this — 
that QUR SUNDAY VISITOR ha 
$1,000 for bum it he an, adduoe ¢ 

provable inatance of 5 


sam, mene ot oun nn Wane ane RRND ee 


“How do we account for slight 
te in the Bible, such 


and renewing of the interior man 
| by the — reception of 


os from being unjust and an eneniy, 
“becomes just and a friend of God, 
that he may be heir according to 
“the hope of lite everlasting. 
_ Keys, Power of the—The power 
| ge binding and loosing given by 
S Christ to St. Peter (Matt. xvi. 13- 


Kyrie Fleison—Lord have mercy 
ipon ns; the original Greek, 


S (Ohich in etill retained in the 


_ prayers of the Church. 


Brief History of 
3 R eli * 


“fhe Paulist Press, New York City.) 
“THE HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

C Continued trom last week) 

2 ‘The connection between the’ Re- 
“public and the Catholic Church, 
if satisfactorily treated, requires 


that the fundamental principles that he might fulfil the duties | and, armed with a ballot, a man | the meals prepared. These evils and | 


‘Go| ot the Republic should be clearly 
1 \stated, and their relation with 


‘secure these rights, governments 


Protestantism first be disposed of. 
This is what we now attempt. 
‘The Republic of the United 
States is the result of the gathered 
political wisdom and experience of 
past ages, shaped by a recognition 
of man’s natural rights and a 
trust in his innate capacity of self- 
government beyond what had 
found expression in the prevail- 
ing political systems of Europe. 
The fundamental articles of the 
American political creed and the 
formative principles of the Re 
public are embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, whence they 
‘passed gradually into the consti- 
tutions of the several States and 
into the Constitution of the 
United States, and have step by 
step worked their way more or less 
perfectly into the general and 
special laws of the country. These 
articles consist principally in the 
declaration “that all men are 
created equal; that they are on- 
dowed by their Oreator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that, to 


are inatituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 


These declarations can be looked 


inseparably attached to them. For 
these rights put man in the pos- 
session of himself, and leave him 
free to reach the end for which his 
Creator called him into existence. 
He, therefore, who denies or vio- 
lates these rights offends God, 
acts the tyrant, and is an enemy 
of mankind. And if there be any 
superior merit in the republican 
polity of the United States, it 
consists chiefly in this: that while 
it adds nothing and can add 
nothing to man’s natural rights, 
it expresses more clearly, guards 
more securely, and protects more 
effectually these rights; so that 
man, under its popular institu- 
tions, enjoys greater liberty in 
working out his true destiny. 

Since Christianity claims to be 
God's revelation of the great end 
for which He created man, it fol- 
lows that those rights without 
which he cannot reach that end 
must find their sanction, expressed 
or implied, in all true interpreta- 
tions of its doctrines. 

Universal suffrage is the most 
efficient school to awaken general 
inteiligence, to teach a people 
their rights, and to arouse in their 
bosoms the sense of ‘their man- 
hood. For what is a vote? It is 
the recognition of man’s intel- 
ligence and liberty aud responsi-| 
bility, the qualities which consti-| 


upon only by superficial thinkers 
as “glittering generalities,” where- | 


having a ground both in reason 
and revelation. They are divine, 
inasmuch as they declare the 
rights of the Creator in his 
creature; they are fundamental, 


‘for without the enjovment of the 


natural rights which thev pro- 
claim man is not a man, but a 
slave or a chattel: they are 
practical, for man is, or ought to 
be, utider his Creator, the master 


any dominion not: fownded in di-) | 
vine right. The Creator invested | 
man with these rights in order! 


tute his manhood. What is al 
‘yote? It is the admission that 


as some are divine and findament- aeiiay as man, is, or ought to be, | ‘tarned down they do not seem fo: 
al, and all are practical verities,| considered a factor in a tolerably| be so bright. 


perfect political society; that he: 
bas the right to shape, and in 
hounden duty ought to shape 80 | 
far as his, ability extends, the| 
course of the destiny of his| 
country. -A yote is a practical 


means by which every man ¢an' 


exercise his right and fulfil his’ 


duty by making his yoice heard 
in the councils of the nation. it 


‘it the practical application of the. 


of his own destiny and free from truth that “all mien are born, LIVE ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


‘equal’--that is, Call men have an} 
equal right to life,” to “liberty,” 
and to the “pursuit of happiness,” 


anne | and 


 thrnoe be displeased with the wretched 


aa the: oneie ar maintaintiig ‘tid many others could ‘be 
‘vote rightly understood means at| oo an 
least all that has been here stated, | kine 
There exists a necessary bond} mo 
between the) 


protecting these rights. 


correlation : 
truths contained in the Declara- ‘ 


tion of Independence and the re} 
of Christianity, |; 


vealed troths 
since the truths of the natural 
order serve as indispensable sup- 
ports to the body of revealed) 
truths of faith. Deny to man rea- 


son, and religion can have no more!’ . 
of people who would be trying to get 
permissions, privileges 


meaning to men than to a brute or 
a machine. Deny the certitude of 
reason, and there would be no 
foundation for certitude in super- 
natural faith. Deny the innate 
freedom of the will, and the basis 
for all morality would be under- 
mined, and the fountain-head of 
personal, political, and religious! 
Iiberty would be dried up. Deny 
to man the gifts of reason and 
free-will, and the natual rights of 
man which flow from these gifts 
are the wild fancies of a dreamer, 
and a republic founded upon them 
becomes the baseless fabric of a 
vision. 
(To be continued) 


THE OBVIOUS ? 

Friend—What are yon going to 
call the twins? / 

Father—Cherub and Seraph. 

Friend—What extraordinary 
names! Why did you choose 
them? 

Father—Because they 
istantly do ery.”—Eechange. 


NAMES. 


“con- 


noe 
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Men are like gas. After being | 
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THE CHILD APOSTLE. 
‘is a monthly aiihicbtihes for Catholic | 
children. It is filled with stories and| 
pictures for the little ones and only | 
coste fifty cents a year. Haven't you : 
a “little lover” that you would like 
to send it to? It is suitable for boys 
;or girls, seven to fourteen years. 
Address: THE CHILD APOSTLE, Mce- 
Cormick Bidg., Chicago, HL 
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' way in which the house was kept and 


other hand the state officials would be 


amass 
tunity presents itself would under So- 
clalism be as strong a temptation to 


of grafters would be enormously 
greater t 
other important reason for believing 
that there wotld be more grafters! 
under Socialiam 
present system, and it is this: 


ligious and atheistic doctrines on 


and exemp- 
tions of every description. “On the 


far more numerous than now; and in 
view of the fact that the desire to 
wealth ‘wherever ah oppor- 


a dishonest man as it is at present, 
it is easy to foresee that the number 


today. There is also an- 


than under the 
that 
Socialism is spreading its anti-re- 
every side, and the stronger the move- 
ment becomes, the greater will be 
the number of men and women who 
will be taught to look wpon the ex- 
istence of heaven and hell as mere 
myths and.superstitious beliefs. Con- 
sequently, if the Socialists should 
ever’ become sufficiently strong to 


establish their state, there would be). 


an immense increase in the number 
of persons whom neither the thought 
of heaven nor of hell would deter 
from accepting sinful bribes. Grafters, 
then, would not only be far more 
common in the Marxian state, but 
the average number of offenses of 
each of them would be considerably 
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IRRIGATED FARMS, ELECTRI- 
CALLY EQUIPPED, IN THE FER- 
TILE PORTALES VALLEY OF NEW 

MEXICO. IN A SETTLED DIS 
TRICT WITH A R. R. THROUGH 
PROPERTY. MARKETS ESTAB- 
LISHED. FINE FRUIT, ALFALFA 
AND ALL KINDS OF TRUCK RAIS- 
ED, ALTITUDE 4,000 FT. PRETTY 
TOWN WITH ALL MODERN IM. 
PROVEMENTS. CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ALREADY HERE. WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION TO MR. LOR- 
ETTO, ROOM 819, THE TEMPLE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Endorsed by the Catholic Coldy 
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Ample rainfall. Good drinking . ‘ 

Our BIG POWER PLOW % be. 
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increased for the following reason. 
As opportunities of dishonestly col: | 
lecting large individual sums would | 
become much more rate than at the) 


|} present owing both to the abolition | 
of the capitalist system and to the | 
— amount of wealth possessed by | 


‘the rich, the result would be that the} 


'grafters would naturally endeavor to 


(ors on a considerably larger number 
of people. With 
then, on political corruption, 


thdt would prevail 
state when very many of its citizens | 
would have become 
enemies of the new government be- ’ 


cause of the favors and privileges 


given by -grafters toca large sete 
‘of individuals, who, ~tovertheless,) 
would constitute a minority of sigh 
entire population. 

(To be continued.) 
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MARVELOUS. 
For nearly half a century 
We've tended to our mutton, 
And never yet have had to chase 
A rolling collar button. 
—Houston Post. 


We've carried many crying babes 
From room to room and back, 
In dead of night, and never once 

Have we etepped on a tack. 
—Youngetown Telegram. 


Pull many a year at moving time— 
O’er that fond thought we Mnger, 
We've driven nails for picture frames 

And never smashed a finger. 
—~Nashville Banner. 


"ong miles of streets we've gaily 
tripped, 
And, oh, how proud we feel! 
We never even once have slipped 
On a banana peel. 
—pringfieki Union. 


For many years we've ran upstairs, 
And tons of coal have carried; 
And though we've never stubbed a toe 
In no year have we merrted. 
~Yonkers Statesman. 


spring cleanin’ we've been tin quite oft, 
And heard the women harp it; 

Yet we've esceped that awful call 
To come and beat the carpet. 


We've tripped the light fantastic oft, 
From twostep to fandango, 

But, strange to eny, we've never done 
That crime they call the tango. 


PERVERTING A RELIGIOUS ISSUE 
INTO A RELIGIOUS TEST. 


Judging from the following ediftoriai 


|! temporal affairs of State, it is an in- 
fringement on their part of “The | 
things which are Caesar’s,” invasion | 
on thelr part of a field of activity 
marked out for them by both divine 
and human charts, and invariably | 
‘leads more to the weakening of re | 
ligious influence in ite legitimate | 
sphere than to advancement of the | 
‘cause in behalf of which that 
| fluence has been erroneously and un- 
wisely invoked. The Kingdom that is 
not of this world should, for the sake 
of its own growth and progress, be | 
careful of crossing the boundary 
which the wisdom and experience of 
ages has fixed between Church and 
Btate. The freedom of the member- 
ship and ministry of every religions 
sect to exercise free, personal share, 
@o far as his voice and vote may go, 
in directing the policies of govern- 
memt ie neither disputed nor dis 
putable; but whenever and wherever 
the making of administration of cfvric 
law beoomes the subject of active in- 
terference by the church itself, or by 
ecclesiastical bodies, then and there 
the foundatfons of civil Wherty are 
placed In jeopardy and reform takes 
-on the features of a crusade and the 
| spirit of the Inquisition. That those 
'who preach the one and tnaugurate 
‘the methods of the other are sincere 
in the betief thet eo they are render- 
‘ing the highest service to God and 
/man may 
| without altering in any respects the 
| results to be apprehended. It'de 
imore in sorrew than in anger that we 
‘have eeen the recent election in Vir- 
ginia assume the shape of a religions 
| propaganda and the thunders of the 
/ pulpit called into requisttion to de- 
|nounce as impious the earnest con- 
victions of thousands of Virginians. 
The fil effects of this campaign of 
intolerance and proseription will lin- 
ger as a bligit on the kindly forbear- 
ance with which Virginians bave here- 
tofore agreed to disagree on public 
| topics. 


The French Revolutionista, in the 
aome of their power, “repealed” (so 
far as statutes went) the “laws of 
| God,” and they got along quite as 
} effectively under the regime of the 


in- | 


be cheerfully conceded | 


| Mrs. Clarendon’ $ ‘Divéies.: | 
(Continued from Page Three) 

do, but we can’t help roasting her; 

| she brands us. We've all got a BURGE | 

ithere’s some secret in her life that | 

‘makes her fight against divorce.” 
The dismayed eyes at the window 

‘turned for Clarice’s answer. 


“T will not talk of this.” 


“T’'ve got to win that hundred and ' 
the wine supper; something’s got to) 
be sprung on the bunch. 
ter hand me the truth than have m 
‘frame some con, or let that push | 
ido it,” 

indignation, injury, insult shown in 
‘the glare Miss Creighton turned on 
‘the speaker, who sat in wandering 
_ thought for several minutes. 

The other woman briskly walked to 


| the arch leading from the bower and 


i turned, with clasped hands and down- 
cast eyes, each step growing slower. 
Both she and the unseen woman in- 
clined slightly toward Louise talking 
almost softly to herself. 


“I've got to get the hundred. That 
pminer’s widow is banking on it, ‘cause 
the kid is elated for the hospital to- 
morrow. The surgeon told her he'd 
walk in three weeks. Could throw 
his crutches away. My! if 1 hadn't 
been half-tanked night before last that 
two hundred and fifty’d never slipped 
-from me. A hundred on three tens; 
can you beat ft? Why'd the old man 
prospect all his life and never make 
a strike? Where did I get the hunch 
to stop the woman’? Well, she's got 
my promise. Loulse Gunning's sport 
enough to make her word 0. K, you 
bet.” 


Wtth a shrug and nervous more 
ment of her silver trinkets she glanc- 
ed half shamefacedly at her com- 
panion. Peroetving that her momen- 
tary weakness had not been detected, 
her expression changed to cunning. 

The estlent one by the window 
fondied her circiet of prayer, while 
she noticed Clarice’s countenance 
turned away; noted her anger had 
softened just a trifle. 

The visttor’s next 
both listeners. 

“Why is your Aunt a Catholic’ 
You're not!” 

The elder woman told the beads, 
without prayer, as she turned from 
the window. The younger one’s as- 

“Aunt Jane.is not a Catholic.” 

“Then why does she sssants to st. 


words 


startled 


| Vibrary. 
| rose bower, 


' 
i 
i 
; 
j 
i 


You'd bet-' 
me | Mary.” 


| Christ's . alba to ee of ‘ea | Cruci- a] 


ee 


The walking one swayed from her. 


just a miner’s shack for cover. 


fixion, forth and back across the! pearl-laden path of entreaty toward | true?” 


She was beyond view to ree, 
but ever and anon, 


| mingted with her prayers and much | 


distracting them, came the low and | 
the shrill voice, equally ardent. 

“Does she? 

“Everybody in Reno knows she 
never sets foot in the town except to 
drive straight to church and straight 
‘home again.” 

A alight look of sarcasm was biend- 
ed with the praying one’s “Hail 


“Aunt Jane received her education 
'in a convent. She always seemed 
very fond of things Catholic and dur- | 
ing her two years of society life after | 
leaving school, often attended ser- 
vices. 

“Well, you ought to be able to tell! 
whether she is a Catholic after living 
) in the house with her for five days. 
They're queer, ain’t they?” 

“Auntie still has the religious pic- 
tures, prayer-books and even her 
Rosary she brought from school. I 
am sure, however, she is not a Cath- 
folic, because the Creightons are 
strictly a Protestant family. Grand- 
father never would have gtven his 
consent, Aunt Jane is very fond of 
ther father and never deceived him in 
Pher life.” 

“It's mighty odd, her running to 
pebure ss 

“It seems quite natural to me. She, 
‘no doubt, feels more at home in a 
Catholic church than in others, be- 
cause her family never was a church- 
going one and Aunt Jane never joined 
any church.” 

Mies Creighton’s hands seemed fair- 
ly preseed upon her beads to thwart | 
distraction, but always the voices 
beckoned her thoughts. 

“Well, just religion wouldn't make 
her roast divorcee the way she does.” 

The worshiper’s inquiring look 
turned to the window, as quiet reign- 
ed, but soon the same voice came 
again. . 


girl.” 
in Boston. 
Miss Jane Creighton, who was the 
belle of Boston for two years?” 

The pridetouched voice brought a 
tion, as she momentarily paused. 


convent?” 
“Righteen; a beautiful girl, accom- 


“They #ay she was @ great society’ 
“Yes, one of the most popular girls | 


I have often been asked: | p 
‘Are you the niece of the charming /t 


faint smfle to the woman in adora- | ¢ 


“How old was she when she left tho| 


the window, but quickly a higher 
| moral drew her back to prayer, 
shrill voice hastened her steps. 
“Don't look shocked, 
haven't smoked since right 
breakfast. Try one? 
Morris’s. No? 
have had a pile of dough.” 
“Grandfather had considerable 
wealth, but Aunt Jatie was liked and 
sought for her kindliness. She always | 
had time and a pleasant word for the) 


‘aged. She was a child with the chil-; 
idren and as 
iby the young women as by the men. 


much sought after 


She was generous to a fault.” 
The meditator’s lips were hurriedly 


repeating the Doxology for the second 
decade, but her thoughts. were twenty 


years and more away. Ruthiessly 
she was torn from sweet ee by 
the harsh veice. 

“Gee! you’re a lady, turning up your 
nose at the smoke from a Philip Mor- 
ris. You ought to learn to puff and 
blow the ringlets. .They’re just full 
of joy-fest. By the way, is it true 
your Aunt was to be married when 
she skipped to Nevada?” 

Miss Creighton’s step became slow- 
er and lighter as she ‘waited for the 
answer. 

“Louise, you're trying to get Aunt 
Jane's history. I refuse to tell.” 

“You don't have to; your expres- 
sion. has done so. Reno. talk is right.” 

The listening woman’s slow walk 
was mechanical. Her eyes trans- 
ferred from the Agony to the Cruci- 
fixion. The jewels of prayer passed 
between her fingers, but her lips were 
dumb, 

“What do they say?” 

“That on her twentieth birthday, at 
a big blow-out, her ongagement was 
to be announced. That it never was 


oe ee aoe <0 which: tae 
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Miss Creighton must | 


done, ‘cause she came to her’ 
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Smite and ke ate looks 


ry 
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at you; 


Even the vile odored tneense of the; Scowl and the world does just @ 


The devil and debauch coming through the | 
| windows did not arouse the praying) 
Clarice. 1 


one’s anger. 


| but the shrill voice continued. 


| (To be continued) 
| — pelea 


She had subsided into Then you 
after| a chair by the window giving view of| 
They're Philip | the vinecovered cottage and with Og reer eee 
look of dread waited for the answer, | 
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To be derived from a’ ground floor par- 
ticipation in the exploitation of a large 
tract of land located in one of the 
best of the Northern States, Wiscon- 
sin, with well developed farms all 
around it. Large or small invcs ors, 
as well as actual settlers, will find this 
a highly remunerative and conserva- 
tive investment. 
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7 “Fou have» counted: the leaves ‘of | 


roses, Clarice. - You ‘aslo they. 
‘say more. ts it true?” 


“Miss Creighton could hardly hear ber. 


Yes, I believe so.” 

pC wel they say the man was a 
catch; oodles of cash and swell 
g; was only one year older 

“gan your Aunt and that she was his 

very first sweetheart.” 

~ 4 glaisome light had come into the 
atone 8 eyes, 

“«Her folks were supposed to be 
Yied for the match, ‘cause he was 
‘gue of your good men; had always 
ved neighbors and they Knew him 
‘from A to Z.” 

- *Yes?” came the petitioning voice, 
‘while the mental sufferer heard the 
‘dgarette case close and the snap of 
Be electric lighter made her shudder. 

“The talk is that the man left Bos- 
‘ton the day after your Aunt and has 
“gever shown Up sitice. Did he?” 

“How should T know?” 
gway from Boston seven years.” 

.“Your face tells more than your 

“Breathlessly the” ‘eager ~ listener 
jeaned far forward, as Clarice’s sar- 
sastic volcefreached het. 


“t suppose they say the man ‘fol-} 


jowed to Nevada?” 

'No, they don’t; and that’s what 
“stumps ‘em.’ 

With a veleved Ssigh,: Miss Creigh- 
‘jon had sunk back into her chair. 
The soothing...yoloe. followed her 
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Safer and More Profitable 
Than Bank or R.R. Stock 
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QDORSED BY LEADING BANKERS, 
COVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND THE 


‘WHITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF FREE 
| \BOOK BEFORE THE EDITION Is 


~< 
ae 


A copy of the final edition of a valuable book | 
interest to and for circulation only among | 
lies Will be sent free and gg to any | 
‘feeder o. The Sunday Visitor Who has $25 or. 
Mere to invest. 

This book bas been widely advertised in the | 
Catholic press, and over 13,000 Catholic men , 
‘god women im the United States and Cariada | 
“have availed themselves. of the financial oppor- 
Munity described. therein. a bai 
book having now been neari 
Mirertising = 5 oe free . k wil be 
as i tes as 


ished the 
one pig 
tone of a of ine, of i 
“@hd is sata ‘enormous 
ts being supported by Catholics to the extent | 
af $15,000,000 a year. ft peetatte most com- 
facts and res. relating to his 
business and the astonishing divh 
fteckhoiders. it shows how Catholles may for: 
‘the firdt time, now br genta stockholders. 


ttive their of this. Aart 


I've been 


«to ring Bug House Smith in on the 


s far through the pine-shaded 


| “And so they talk—Reno knows 
| how the forty-acre deserted claim has 
| been turned into these beautiful gar- 
dens and sloping lawns, with twenty 
years’ struggle; have seen this rose- 
covered cottage nestled here in the 
mountains among the pines. They 
know Pine Rest ten miles to the south 
of Reno, but they do not know the 
grand woman who has given birth to 
all this beauty. They know her only 
as the eccentric woman who flays 
divorce. And they try to ferret ont 
her secret. She has guarded it well. 
I know no more than you do.” 

The silent watcher realized, by the 


that she had the family trait of walk- 
ing when agitated. 

The smoke-rasped voice had a cau- 
tious twang. “Have you heard or 
seen anything of the hermit? Does 
she ever mention him?” 

“Do you mean the man in the vine- 
laden cottage just beyond Pine Rest 
grounds?” : 

Miss Creighton’s chair had moved 
before the window, and body and 
hands were thrown fofward as though 
trying to screen the cottage from 
view. 

“Yes, the old miner, John Smith, 
who is bug-house and about eighty.” 

“No, | asked Ann why that part of 
the grounds was wired off. She said 
no one but the gardener ever went 
beyond, because Aunt Jane did not 
want the man annoyeg, she guessed.” 

“What else?” 


“She said the man seemed queer. 
She had seen him only once or twice, 
but heard he would not have any- 
thing te do with any ene; just seem- 
ed to live with his books.” 

The protecting one held the rose 
silk curtains closer before the win- 
dow, listening intently. 

“He never comes to Divorceville, 
only for grub stuff; don’t let any one 
in his miner’s shack; not even the 
grounds. Does Ann know how long 
he’s reosted there?” 

“She has been Aunt Jane’s only 
servant for twenty years, and says 
she can’t remember when he wasn’t 
there. The gardener thinks he went 
crazy over prospecting, and that he 
must have had a claim where he 
lives,” 

“Reno people say they have two 
freaks here together and they'd like 


| aw it can be done, though.” 


=| ing strolis. 


divorce problem. They can’t figure 


Almost a sneer passed over the 


rise and fall of the speaker's voice, the lawless element. 


gardful of the teachings of many of 
the Revolutionists , would prevent 
them from enjoying absolute liberty 
by retaining the old methods for the 
preservation of law and order. On 
the other hand all the citizens who 
would be convinced that there was 
more need than ever for guardians of 
the peace, soldiers and the courts, 
would become very angry, if. these 
were done away with, aid little or no 
protection were accorded the people 
of the country. against the crimes of 


and communication is contemplated 
be any more from an im- 
mense annual in its business 
administration i the present in- 
dustrial system would be, if the aver- 
age workingman were paid four or 
five times his present wages for a 
very much shorter working day than 
the present one? Then, too, it is to 
be remembered that in the Marxian 
state this deficit would be further in- 
creased because workingmen would 
not toll as hard as they do today, 
since the Socialist directors, superin- 
tendents and foremen, owing to their 
dependence on the people for their 
positions, would in most cases be 
afraid to punish loafing or to exercise 
the power of discharge. Common 
sense, therefore, not only forces us 
to discredit the visionary Revolution- 
ists who argue that. business profits 
are to constitute one of the main 
| sources of Socialist revenue, but it 
i aisc compels us to believe that under 
| Socialism the deficit in the adminis- 
' tration of business would be tremen- 
dous. 

The treasury of the new state be 
sides having to supply money to meet 
this enormous deficit, would be still 
further embarrassed by demands 
made upon it every year correspond- 
ing both to the $682,770,706 that were 
required for the payment of bills in- 
curred by our national government in 
1913, and to the millions upon mil- 
lions that are needed to defray the 
annual expenses of all the states, 
cities, counties and towns of our 
| country. 

Our national debt on October 1, 


Under the Socialist regime there 
would be atheists fighting as in 
France, Italy and Portugal for the 
propagation of their doctrines, and in 
opposition to them there would be 
millions of persons defending them- 
selves against the attacks of the 
avowed enemies of God. Any conces- 
sion granted by the state to one of 
these parties. would occasion discon: 
tent in the ranks of the other. 

So, too, as there would be a rapidly 
growing faction in favor of free-love 
as well as One opposed to it, and as 
each party would be extremely power- 
ful and would be using every effort 
to defeat its opponent, there would! 
be no end to discontent when the | 
state would be forced to grant con-| 
cessions to one or the other of the 
two factions. 

There is every reason for believing 
that the Socialist government would 
become exceedingly unpopular owing 
to a great increase in crime, to say, 
nothing of the criminal offenses that 
would be occasioned by the prevalent 
discontent of the citizens, the athe- 
istical and anti-religious doctrines of 
the Revolutionists by continuing to 
undermine the faith of the people in 
the existence of God, and by leading 
them to disbelieve in the reality both | 
of heaven ard of hell, would very’ 


1913, was $2,926,434,3438, and ithe com: 
bined debts of the states, cities, coun: | 
ities and towns as far back as 1992, | 
| when the last compilation was made, | 
aiid | | reached a total of no less than $1,864,- 
state | 195,826. Now unless the Socialist | 
a government should make itself re-, 
sponsible for the payment of the prin-. 

\ cipal, or at least of the interest that 


seriously interfere with the benefi- | 
cent effects of several of the most: 
excellent preventives of the commis- | 
sion of crime. 

With discontent, jealousy 
crime reigning supreme in the 
from its very birth, many who woul 
have been most sanguine in their. 
hopes for the success of Socialism 
‘would become utterly disgusted with 
its absolute failure, and would, as a y 
consequence, long for the re-establish- | as y 
ment of the old order. saerand 


As the leaders and teachers of the’ 
Sthinthn mbvelent are. Sot: bath be- | of the property of the nation, we must 


guilty of dishonesty, but it would be 
unable to borrow money in the 


shielding woman's features. Still in 
sympathy both hands were trying to) 


| keep the harsh words from passing the evils and abuses of the present: 


through the window, into the pine | 


lane and to the ivy-clinging cot. 
of the | 


“Why, he keeps Aunt Jane from 
‘fully enjoying her pine tree and 


at tas | fower-bounded walk-way, giving view 
dividends, and “which | to snow-peaked Mount Rose, because | 


his cottage is in direct line. She has 


particu. a halfway tree marked, and never| would suffer greatly from the hatred 


goes beyond in her morning and even- 


The mage of ig reaps com- hold malice, however, for I often find 


this line fs — 


al tnvestors:are fe. 
oon u 


See Seen ns 


aie 


a safe or ag me 


“the attention ~and ‘venison 
‘rvative investor. - 


If you would HW¥e a” y of this bool etn 
the present edition fs ex at onte 
eke’ on Sutton, Dept. “208, 5 eer 1, Phite- 

ia 


Mr. este requests ‘that 10° ome ‘write mienply 


» hr: 
ster of Wee notte Chien the ook wil will 


| @enher of the 
of no interest. bine son as Paget pore 
t be in ae ie par- 


lar ethene 


-her gazing in sympathy on the little | 
‘hut of green. They say suffering 
souls become kindred, even though | 


i every” ton. "gee | Which sh 


and ke. look of saneatny | 
The | 


| together, 
was cast upon the hut of green. 
shrill voice attracted her. 

“Well, we haven't dissected the di- 
voree antipathy!” 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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She does not seem to | the hearts of all Socialists once they 


'tutfonary Party would 
‘the shortcomings and total] failure of 


‘the Socialist state would have many . 
‘millions of enemies, 
‘the Socialist Party itself, as well as) 


‘vise In rebellion and quickly accom: pngtish in a body. 


; 


| The Revolutionists, well aware of 


suring the people’of our country that /add to the deficits already mentioned | 
erase P ‘the greater part of the approximate | 


annual loss of $225,000,000 due to} 
fires, the immense losses to govern- 
si r emblem floats in 4 | 
cane er re ment property that would result from | 


rer America, but are also | 
rao mt ingen extravagant prom- storms and floods such as occurred in = 


ises concerning what might be termed | the states of Ohio and Indians in| 


March, 1913, and also from the énor-| 

of their pros- : ' 

the absolute perfections 4 ‘mous losses from accidents of differ- 
pective state, the new 


yernment 
as ent kinds and from the failure of | 
crops. But we are even yet far from | 
realizing the folly of the would-be) 
Socialist rulers of America. For in 
addition to their necessarily meeting | 
the cost of future wars, they intend | 
defraying the expenses that would be 
ineurred by erecting ail over the 
United States at four or five times | 

chers are the, 
oir cyan aie ‘the present cost, owing to the in- 
‘¢reased wages and the shorter houre 
eh Shee, it ae therefore. /of workingmmen, new factories and 
‘milis, new warehouses, stores and 
be a pitiable day for the new State. | 
machinery, new ratiroads, car lines, 

whem the rank and file of the Revo- 

telegraph and telephone systems, etc. 

fully realize | 
‘ete. The Socialist state would, of | 
course, be obliged to make these im- 
/ provements, sO. AS to meet the re- 
' quirements of (ip increasing popula- 
tion and to replace the old instru-' 
‘ments of production, transportation 
icati ; 
from the ranks of those who had gj. | — ns on that would no 

-., | senger be serviceable, 

ways been opposed to Socialism. Not) 
only would these enemies be far (To be continued) 
more numerous than those who op- pa a9 ie 
pose our present form of government, 
but their wrath and anger, kept at 
ifever heat by the many causes that, The “Appeal to Reason” approves. 
have been enumerated, would urge | the suggestion that all German pris: | 
them to commit deeds of violence that | : oners of war be sent to Canada, given 
‘have never yet been conceived even a farm and set tilling the soil. | 
by the wicked minds of the Revolu-| “If this plan is carried out,” says 


tionary I. W. W.. | "The Appeal,’ “and becomes generally | 


system will become things of the past | 


land discontent that would prevail in. 


‘would come to realize that they had 
been deceived as regards these golden | 
promises. It is to be remembered, | 
too, that the very persons who would | 
| Sescorer that they had been deceived | 


Scientific Socialism. 


There is ,then, no doubt but that 


recruited from 


Re ane 


ede 


iS THIS TRUE? 


Owing to their tm- | 
“mense number and to the weakness known among the Kaiser's soldiers, | 
of the government, they could easily | they will all want to surrender to the | 
It's a einch that | 
plish the complete destruction of the any German prisoner that England 
| wretched and good-fornothing state sets raising wheat on the rich soil of 
‘which for years had been painted in| Canada won't need any watching— 
iguch glowing colors by the orators tney’ll be content to stay right there | 
and writers whose emblem is a flam-, and raise wheat.” 

ing torch. Can this be true? Can we believe 
that the German Socialists would be 
igontent if they were just plain Cana- 
dian farmers? The Socialists have 
been insisting that the farmers, like. 
ail the rest of the workers, were dis- 
contented. The two statements seem 
somewhat contradictory. 


ee ee 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF THE 
SOCIALIST STATE.. 


a 


the magic power of attractive prom- 
ises; never tire of urging the poorer 


When a man is notoriously 
| wicked aud unprincipled-—c. ¢..| 
a public debanchee, a professed | 
liar or slanderer,it. is not un- | 
charitable to denonnce him as) 
4 such, nage this be done with 

view of depriving him of ‘bis 


i 


chureh, 
would be due, not only would it be’ 


from Christ. 
As the government would own most | 


the 
obeyed this constituted authority. 
overseers 


God wonld have verv 


| death? 


mas of the Church, 
private opinion. 


| cathedra 
| their 


| power shonld not be a reason whiy 
| the Chureh 


archy. 

By hichovchy we understand 
the church government. adminis- 
tered by the pope, bishops and 
priests. The word hicrarchy is 
derived from two Greek words: 
hieros, meaning sacred and arche, 
meaning rule or government. 

We agree, that the word church 
in the Bible means an assembly 
or congregation. But we hold that 
this congregation is not a mere 
mob but an organized body ruled 
by officers appointed by Christ. 
From the Bible we learn that 
Christ divided His kingdom into 
the teachers and the taught. Froni 
His many disciples He chose 
twelve (Matt. 10). Them He sent 
forth to preach. At the end of 
His stay on earth He commanded 
them to make disciples of all the 
nations (Matt. 33). He gave them 
‘power to administer sacred rites, 
such as baptism, penance (John 
20) and Holy Communion (1 Cor. 
11). He made them legistators 
whose laws should bind the very 
consciences of men { Matt. 18). 

Moreover, those powers He gave 
only to certain officerd: as St. 
Paul puts it: “God hath set some 
in the Church; first, apostles; 
secondly, prophets ; thirdly, 
teachers: .. Are all apostles? 
Are all teachers?” 

Hence we find the Church as- 
suming a hierarchical form im- 
mediately after the death of 
Christ. Another snueceeds to the 
office from which Judas had fal- 
len. Paul and Barnabas are set 


| once and put them to death. The 


‘aside for a certain work and 
straightway they proceed to ap-| 
point elders or bishops in every 
Every 


that Peter received special favors) 


It is clear from the Bible that: 


|Christ’s Church was composed of 


with 
who 


teachers. who 


anthority and 


taught 
the tanaht, 
The Apostle who wrote of the 
whom the Holy Ghost. 
had placed to rule the Charch of| 
little syni-| 
pathy with the modern system 
whereby no member of the Church | 


‘is compelled to obey except the 


pastor. | 
Thomas, one of 

that the 
heretica to 


Doea not St. 
your teachers, say 


Church should put 


The teaching of St. Thomas 
does not necessarily express dog- 
bot his own 
Pope Leo XTTIT 
in approving the writings of St. 
Thomas does not make 


an ef 


prohouncement. How 


ever, Bt. Thomas does nof teach 
that the Church shonid put here 
ties to death, but he does teach, 
{and this is his own opinion) that: 
extirpation by the civil 
shonld refrain from 
-excommunicating them. In the 
| Middle Ages the civil law took) 
cognizance of the cases of those. 
who had been expelled from the: 
Church for heresv. 
not defend this provision of the 
civil law... It was introduced first 


by the Roman Emperors, and was 


Catholics need 


carried ont in spite of the pro- 


tests of the Church. At the end) 
of the fourth century the Span-| 
iard Priascillian, who had been ad 
communicated for teaching | 
heretical doctrine and practicing’ 
acts of licentionsness, appealed to! 
the Emperor. He met with the| 
unexpected answer of a sentenre 
of death. Against this sentence 
St. Ambrose of Milan and St. 
Martin of Tours lifted up their 
‘yoices and to them belongs the 
glory of having ended the persecu- 
tion. 


For centuries we hear no more, 
The first | 


of snch punishments. 
modern law decreeing death as a) 
Lato og was promul- 


volt against the conatituted aw-, 
unprejudiced | 


reader of the Bible will admit. 


| cases of Jews and infidels who 
|W ere then in a «mal! minority 


the will of their 


faith, 


| quisitor, 
have 


bardy should be ‘burned or | 
prived of their tongues, In 1981,| 7 188 4. 
publishing his constitution it bet 
the Pram cg of Sicily, hiss same} engaged 
other ible crimes,” and pose heer nee 
it as more grievous than high! dangers, 4 
Those who imagine that these! rounded 
laws were inspired by the Church | . hone 
will do well to remember that this; 
Frederick II through all his reign 
was in a chronic state of excom- 
munication, Perhaps there was 
no emperor during the Middle! 
Ages less amenable to Papal an- 
thority than this same Frederick. 
It was ‘after the passing of this 
Iaw that St. Thomas wrote. Te 
was himself a subject of Sicily, 
and naturally the question arose 
what was to be done with heretics. 
The Church alone had the power 
to , ae Be them, and! wit) provide for you. 
many thought that the Church | 
should not use this power now A. B. C—It be dogs it CE ea 
that the law séized on them at) “mally, yes. ee 
: X X¥ X—There is no reason 
worrying about the matter. 


If you insist on ite ring | 
tion, consult your pastor. 
means enter into a union vitl 
other dnring the: life-time of 
husband. Have cénfidence, 


teaching. of St. Thomas on this 
point amonnts to this, thet al. 
though the civil powers will put 
heretics to death on exrcommuni- 
cation, the Church muat not re- 
froin from = excommunicating 
them for that reason. He does‘ 
not say that the Chuch commands 
heretics to be put to death. His- 
tory teachers that hereay during 
the Middle Ages was always as 
| sociated with rebellion and Hicent: 
jousness. It will be well to reeall 
what St. Thomas thinks of those 
whose heresy was not a new re- 
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Surely, 


was a in- 
would 
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a didress the OUR SUNDAY VISITOR office. 
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Rome, May 17, 1914. 
great thanks to our beloved son and priest, John Noil, 
na vor grea to grant him every favor and blessing for his ser- 
ost lovingly impart to him, as a testimony of our especial good- 
y | seis which we likewise extend to me eer for 


di oe 
Ee eel 


Riestelle Delegation, 1911 Biltmore St, Washington, D. C. 
ee Apel 27, 1918. 


’ 


fhe nature of your work tends to supply, in a popular and practical 
religious needs of both the Catholics and non-Catholics. 
ith pleasure | congratulate you on this good work and express my 
| that your success Mg ee nue to increase. 
: t wishes | am, wearety ours in Xto, 
\RIOMN BONZANO, Archbishop of Melitene, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, March 29, 1912. 


I herhe ye oer le the better knewledge of the 

oa and of fata raf non-Catholics of the claims of 

le retest an rst lle work, worthy of the highest com- 
rent. 
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Ne. 
rabunder meee on your work, f remain, 
PORLERDING, Bishop of Fort Wayne, dial 


400 


J. F. N editor of “Our Sunday Visitor,” per- 
i it gh Nol eit me. and being duly sworn, de- 
i tha the actual net circulation of his 
Xctober 15, 1914, was 373,400. JOHN F. NOLL, 
‘ATE OF INDIANA, HUNTINGTON COUN TY 88: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
sctober, 1914. 
J. G. PRICE, Notary Public. 
My wiceremmrae tte expires April 14, 1917, 
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1S THIS YOUR SLOG AN? ? 


“There should be more lay apostles spreading the 
truth than there are of error.” 

__ If this be your conviction, (and how could it be 
otherwise?) then become one of those apostles your- 
| ——— ene you would feel like preaching. 

Go ou et five subscriptions for “OU 
SUN NDAY stron ” Buv more than one copy on 
ndays, send one to some friend, who is heing 
aken in” by the apostles of error; take another 
wy to leave in the — ear as you go to work. 


WORTHY OF CAREFUL PERUSAL, 


In this number of OUR SUNDAY VISITOR we 
present for our readers’ careful perusal a refutation 
of the charge frequently made by non-Catholics that 
the Church claimed a divine right to depose kings. 
The report of this Church-defense i is taken from 
the Congressional Records of January 12, 1855, and 
the speaker who addressed the House of Representa- 
tives was Hon. Joseph H. Chandler. 

While the article is quite lengthy, we felt that it 
should be reproduced in its entirety, for it contains 
argument which might be turned to good use some 
later day. About one-half the address is given this 
week; the reader will look for its continuation in our 
next issue, 

Our enemies insist that the power of the Pope is 
unlimited and extends beyond the spiritual, and that 
Catholics are the subjects of a Pope, not merely in 
spiritual, but in temporal things, even so far as to 
affect their allegiance to the governments under 
which they live. But this is not the doctrine nor the 
discipline of the Catholic Church; as has been so often 
announced clearly and officially, not merely in this 
country, but throughout the w orld. When the Catho- 
lic Relief Bill was before the British Parliament, 
William Pitt sent agents to all the Catholic Univer- 
Sities to know the doctrine on the subject, and the 
answer was, that the Pope’s jurisdiction was confined 
to spiritual matters. This satisfied the Parliament, 
and the Relief Bill was passed; yet the shrewd 
patriots (?) of this country are ranting on the awful 
danger to the country, from the overshadowing power 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, 

-—~-—{ )-—— 


HE WROTE FOR REVENGE AND REVENUE. 


Thousands of our readers have heard of the book 
“Thirty Years In Hell,” written by ex-priest Fresen- 
borg. Will they still believe its absurd charges after 
they learn that its author is making overtures to be- 
come reconciled again to the Catholic Church, in 
es he still firmly believes? Yet they will he “taken 

n” again by the next writer or declaimer against 
“Whey 
—0— 


CONVERTS SPEAK. 


We would call the attention of our readers to the 
letters from converts which appeared in. last week’s 
- paper; also to those on page four of this edition,—and 
we have | some more for subsequent issues. 
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her fairest fields. 


prayer: 


the devil. 


editors have passed. 
ternal grudges. 


weakness. 


than our little interests; 
likes and grudges; 


The greatest 


It was St. John’s: 


i 
: 
: 


THE PRIVATE GRUDGE IN ACTION, 
As long as man is man he will break the commandment of love, 
because he will sin. Perfection Nes in keeping “the new com- 
“that ye love one another,” so few have attained any- 
thing that even approaches perfection. Even the court of canoniza- 
tion, with its God's advocate and its devil’s advocate, has to allow 
something for the human weaknesses of possible saints. 
Commonest among our many common weaknesses is the per- 
sistent habit of bearing personal grudges. 
“He is a good hater” has become 
almost a compliment for a public man; when it really should be 
his greatest condemnation. For who can be free to do his whole 
duty, when he hates those whom he must serve? And who can 
see what his eyés should see, if he has blinded them with grudges? 
Who carries his personal grudges into his business is a fool; who 
carries them into his politics is a traitor; but who carries them 
into his religion is nothing short of a sinful knave. Persoasa! hat- 
reds and personal grudges have wrecked more homes than !m- 
purity; have killed more states than war; have afflicted Christ 
more than the cross and the nails. 

The worst thing about personal grudges is that they have a 
trick of concealing their horns and hoofs, and tucking away their 
forked tails, so that even their owners are Hable to take them fer 
St. Columbkill confesses that he plunged his people 
into war, devastated a whole countryside and spilled buckets of 


blind holy man; and it was the grudge that blinded him. Mexico, 
the land of perpetual grudges, today lies in ruins as a hatien, the 
life-blood sucked out of ft by its hatreds. There the “general” 
fights for the great grudge against the “general;” while the peon 
fights for the minor grudge against a peon like himself. 
divided by grudges, struggles at last to her feet, but only after 
centuries during which she lay prostrate betause her sons and 
daughters would not forget their hatreds long enough to permit 
her being lifted up. France has kept a grudge for forty years, and 
behold, the enemy she hated has passed her gates and is ravaging 
If she wins, she loses; for winningor losing, 
the grudge does not die. The prayer of ndtions, as well as of the 
individuals who make up nations, should never be Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “blood-bolted gospel,” reading into it all that was in his 
heart and thoughts when he wrote it; 


The tumult and the fighting dies, 
Let us forget, let us forget. 

The man who keeps his grudge and works for Ged, only thinks 
that he is working for so great a Master. 
Pen in hand, heart on filre—but mind full of the reeol- 
lections of his hatreds, he writes his unworthy self into his defense 
of Truth, and doés not realize that he is nothing but a liar, deceiv- 
ing himself, deceiving his fellows, but never deceiving God. Seat- 
tered through the battle flelds of religion are the wreelks ef theus- 
ands of sturdy fortresses which, only as stremg as their weakest 
redoubt, fell because that redoubt was not built with the enduring 
stones of love, but was made out of the shifting sands of hatred. 

Thank God for it, that the days of some strong and learned 
We can afford to let them go, unwept and 
even unhonored, for with them has passed a period of bitter in- 
“There were giants In those days,” yeu say? Yes, 
but giants whose héarts know hatred are giants whose strength is 


“Thy kingdom-come” we all pray daily. 
come fully Only when men have learned this lesson: that We cannot 
hate one another in God’s name; that His cause is infinitely greater 
that His love drowns out our petty dis- 
that the heart which burns with the desire to 
build to His honor and glory, is the heart that has no room in it 
for anything save the desire to advance His standard. 
sermon ever preached, after the Sermen on the 
Mount, was preached in five words, by an Apostle and a Saint who 
carried no taint of hatred even into the unmerited exile of Patmos. 
“Little children love one another.” 


Sometimes this world 


“Yet he was a holy man, but a 


Ireland, 


but this should be the 


He is really working for 


That Kingdom shall 
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Refuted Sixty Years Ago 
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strength, it will be admitted, by a 

reception and exercise of duties de-| 

volved upon it by those who saw in! 

the Papal power the only means of) 

saving Europe from chaos. 

NOT AN ARTICLE OF CATHOLIC 
FAITH. 


Having asserted that the political 
power of the Popes, dehors their 
special an@ proper dominion, was. 


conferred by the demands and aD | 


1in other churches they have grown 
'much out of practice, by all they are 
considered as rendering unto God the 


things which are Caesar's. 
The assertion of individuals, or the 
practice of a few Popes, of any power, 


| does not make that power right. That 


only is of faith which is so declared, 
and which is for all times and all cir- 
cumstances. 


GREGORY Vii AND HENRY IV. 


The most distinguished instance of 
the exercise of the Papal power of de 


peals of those who were interested in| throning a monarch is that of Gregory 


its object—-viz., order, 

princely right, and sometimes popular | 
rights, I have only to say, that 
course no Pope 
thus exercising his power, 
truth assert a divine right, or assert: | 
ing it, he could not hope to have that 
right permanently admitted. it hence 
follows that such a right never Was 
an article of Roman Catholic faith. 

It cannot be denied that the spiri- 
tual power of the Pope, the admitted 
was a motive, among 
for conferring the political 
rower, and perhaps also a motive for 
exercising that power, and the rever- 
ence in which the character of the 
Pope wastheld by princes and nobles, 
as well as the people, gave great con- 
sequence to the decisions of the Pon- 
tiff, right or wrong; and insured 
obedience, when. otherwise there 
might have been hesitancy and even 
caicitration. . No: doubt, the temporal 
power conferred by temporal consent 
and by a constitution, Was mistaken 
for and admitted by certain weak per- 
sons at that time as the spiritual 
power conferred by Christ and Sus- 
tained by the Scriptures. But no- 
where is the right to such power 
claimed as of divine right by the 
CathoHe Church. 

In the Catholic Church, as in all 
other churches, there have been found 
a few individuals of less discretion 
than zeal, who have, from a mistaken 
view of the Christian duties, thought 
it a merit on themselves to impute to 
religion a direct secular power which 
it was never intended by God, nor 
understood by good, prudent men, to 
exercise, We see it in the careless 
~»| Writings of certain Catholic scholars, 
as we find it in the preaching and 
discipline of many other denomina- 
tions. But in the Catholic Church 
those individual opinions have been 


religion and; VII (Ganganeli), 


of | TV. 
‘thus receiving anditimes I have already 
could with; peculiar 


eee 


who excommunicat- 
ed and deposed the Emperor Henry 
The peculiar character of these 
noticed. The 
of Henry may 
be learned from history. He was 
corrupt, venal, turbulent, crvel, 
blasphemous, hypocritical. He had 
violated his coronation oath, and was 
engaged in enormities that drew from 
every part of Germany and the north 
of Italy appeals to the Pope for the 
exercise of those powers which the 
Pontiff held from the BEmperer, and 
when the Pope was exercising his ad- 
mitted legal powers against the Em- 
peror, Henry called a council, and 
caused to be passed and promulgated 
a sentence of deposition against Greg- 
ory the Pope. Of course, this drew 
from Rome a sentence of excommuni- 
eation, and excommunication, unless 
removed within a year, was to assist 
in. working out -deposition.. The 
princes of Germany even assembled 
to @lect a successor to Henry; but 


character 


the excommunicated Emperor, in full 


acknowledgment of the power of the 
Pope, hastened to Italy, made sub- 
mission, saved himself from dethrone 
ment, returned to his German heme 
fourfold more a child of the devil thas 


he had been, was deposed, and died a h 


miserable outeast, Though those 
events took place at a time and under 
circumstances when little regard was 
paid to the niceties of tempera! dis-| pe 
tinctions, yet the Pope (Gregory) did 
not claim that his action in deposing 
the Emperor was by divine right, be 

cause he knew, and all Knew, that by 
a law of the empire, Henry had for. 
feited the imperial ‘throne, and thet 
the Pope was es much authorized te 


depose him for violating a law of the} 
empire as he was to excommunicate | but neve 
him for. open vigietion of evga’ eign 


“l | 


jory had claimed, and others had ad- 


(or excommunication. 
'also, why the Pope’s sentence men- 


Ings towards | 
with regard to the temporal powers 


Popes. Nothing in my creed or theirs 


humanly conferred, was never called 


The most distinguished writer age 
the time of Gregory VII, Peter Da- 
mier, shows that Gregory did not de- 
pend alone upon his spiritual power, 
but acted wpon the authority of the 
constitution of the empire. if Greg- 


mitted a divine right alone to depose 
an Emperor, his apologist would) 
scarcely, at such a time, have pre: | 
sented the smajier right of human | 
authority. 

The following, from a work on the 
temporal power of the Pope, by Mr. 
Gosselin, is directly to the point, and 
will illustrate this part of my re-! 
marks: 

‘GOSSELIN’S STATEMENT OF 

THE CASE. 

“From these observatiors it fol- 
lows, in fact, first, that Gregory V1, 
the first that ever pronounced a sen- 
tenee ef deposition against a sover- 


eign, did not pretend to ground his) 


proceeding solely on the divine right, | 

but on laws both human and divine. | 
Secondly, that in the opinion of 
Gregory VII, and Of his successors, as 
well as of all their contemporaries, 
the depesition of an excommunicated | 
prince was not a necessary conse- 
quence of excommunication, and did 
not follow from the divine power of 
binding and loosing alone, but from a 
special provision of a human law, and 
principally from the laws of the em- 
pire, which declared deposed of his 
throke any prince remaining obstin- 
ately under excommunication during 
a whele year. — 

“These important facts once proved 
there is no difficulty in understanding 
how the Popes could naturally cite, in 
support of their sentences of excom- 
minmication and deposition against 
princes, the divine power of binding 
aad leésing, theugh not considering it 
as the sole title of that deposing 
power which they claimed. It is, in 
fact, evident that at a time when con- 
stitutional law attached the penalty 
ef depesition to execemmunication or 
heresy, the Pepe's sentence against 
such excommunicated or heretical 
prince was grounded both on the di- 
vine right and on human law. It 
was founded on the divine right, not 
merely in se far as it declared the 
prince heretical or excommunicated, 
but till more in so far as it enlighten- 
ed the conscience of his subjects on) 
the extent and limits of the obiiea-| 
tion arising from the oath of alileei- 
ance which they had taken to him. 
It was founded on human law, ‘also, in’ 
so far as it declared the prince de 
prived of his rights, in punishment of 
his remaining obstinately in . heresy 
It is obvious, | 


tioned only the divine power of bind-| 
ing and loosing, for it was on that| 
divine power that the sentence was | 
really grounded, considered in its prin- 
eipal, direct and immediate object, for 
the deposition was effected by ex- 
communication—its natural result, | 
cording to the constitutional law then | 
in force.” 
SPIRITUAL POWER NOT IN 
QUESTION. 

While I have asserted, and, with the 
little time allowed me, referred you | 
to the authorities upon which my as- | 
sertions rest, that the Popes of the | 
Middle Age did not declare that their | 2 
interference with the temporal powers | 


of Kings and Emperors was author- ee 


ized by their spiritual commissions as. 
Bishops of Rome, and. that thetr | 
antagenistic ‘and summary proceed: : 
effending sovereigns | 


of the latter, were authorized by a’ 
constitution formed by these sover-| 
elgns or their predecessors, I do not 
pretend to assert that the power was 
always rightly used. I do not deny 
ambitious or vengeful motives to the 


presents such a conclusion, and noth- 
ing in their conduct renders such a 
conclusion unreasonable. 


in question, and thefe, and at that 
time, the power to depose-—power 


in question by the deposed monarchs. 
They admitted the constitutional right 
and power, though they may have 
ealled in question the justice of the 
act. With the justice of the proceed- 
ing I have notifing to do here, though | 
I may be allowed to say that, however ) 
the Pope may have transgressed the 


I only say = 
that the spiritual power here is not 


rules of justice as between him and es 


the deposed monarch, it is probable 
that as between the monarch and the 
people there was little occasion to 
apepeee' that any injustice had igs 


with Sovereigns, but never with 

the enreneliii He bas exercised a 
wren’ tobaatatity placed in his hands 

Sy tious eas Souubet to ihe people; 


and he has dethroned the sovereign, | 


but not anathematized the subject re. 


maining loyal, but only in fulfillment |! 


‘the | requirement of ‘iis former. Henry “i ‘ ~ : an ; og 


{eated, but also to be deposed of his|s 
| imperial dignity. 


' a , aioe 4 
ot he Christian yng for ata 


to depose the Emperor, but that he Pte 
rested on, and was sustained, by, the) 


constitution which authorized the 


election ‘of an Emperor, and made | cumstanc , 


orthodoxy one condition of holding |’ 


crown. ~ And it would have been 


equally easy, generally less difficult, | 
to have shown that every instance of |. 


such exercise of ‘power by the Pope}: 
was authorized by the admitted con- 
stitution or acknowledged compact, 
provided that the offenses of the 
prince had brought him within the 
operation of the laws, which all ad-j 
mitted to exist, and for the execution 
of which all turned to the Pope. 
Now, as this kind of secular power 
had its origin in the consent of the 
sovereigns at a particular time, and 
long after the apostolic age, it fol- 


ewe that not only could it hot have 


carried with it the “jure divino,” which} 
‘belongs to the spiritual power of the 
| Bishop of Rome, but that the proof of 
the existence of the real spiritual 
power would have been weakened by 
the attempts to prove the right of 
deposing to be divine. At that time, 
then,—at a time when meh were the 


; most willing to yield assent to such 


species. of usurpation as released 
Kings from a bad Emperor, and re- 
lieved subjects from bad Kings—at 
that time the divine right was not 
claimed, and the whole power of de-‘ 
posing rested upon the consent, not 
merely of the Kings, but of the de- 
posed princes themezelves. 


THE POPE TODAY HAS NO RIGHT 
TO INTERFERE. 

But it is charged that Roman Cath- 
olics even now admit the right of the 
Pope to interfere between subjects 
and théir allegiance, and between 
citizens and théir duties to the re- 
public, in’ some other form, sinee the 
power to depose Kings is no longer 
possible. I Geny it; I have denfed it 
for myself plainly, clearly, specifical- 
ly. But in this House tt ts said that, 
though I may be excepted from the 
general ‘censure of harboring the 
seeds and means of treason to this 
government in my breast; and warm- 
ing them into germination by devo- 
tion, yet others are liable to the 
charge, and especially the Church, the 
Roman Catholic Church itself. 

But the Roman Catholic Church is* 
represented by her Bishops, and there- 
fore 1 turn to the statements of those 
having the means of knowing, and 
the right to make known, the doc- 
trinés ‘of that Church, and “ask°'iie 
attention of the committee to the fol- 
lowing remarks of the Right Rev. ‘Dr. 
England: Pe 

od never gave to St. 
teste power, ont Leh one 4 to de- 


Peter any 


whom they please to. ‘fepuinte he ine 
spiritual concerns, But. if the Pope 
were to declare war against Ame ¢ 
and any Roman Catholic under ¢ 
pretext of spiritual obedience was | 
‘Tefuse to oppose this. temporal” ra 
pressor, he would deserve to be pum — 
ished for his refusal, because he ov Be 
to this country to maintain its zht : 
and spiritual power does not, and ¢ 

not, destroy the claim which the ‘ 
ernment has upon him. Suppose 
clergyman of England were convict 
for some crime, for instance, 
Dodd, and he was. ordered for exec 
tion, must the law be. inoperative } 
cause the criminal is a clergyma 
Think you that no one could be four 4 
in a Roman Catholic country to sen. e 


tence, or to execute a sentence, upoy. | 


a clergyman who was a ‘eriminal? 
history testifies to. the contrary. 
too, does all history show that, u 
the same. principle, Catholic ki 
and princes and peers and peop 
have disobeyed improper mandates 
the See of Rome, and have levied 
carried on war against Popes, 
still continued . ne of 
Church,” ra 
te: be continued.) 


Could Do No Better fer Child’s 
Religious Tratning. 


Hudson Observer, Jersey City, N. J, a 


“We could do no hetter than foll 
the ay tat of ..the compar Cath 
Church, “6f' which We’ é spoken 
often.. We should take ‘the child 
tween the ages of five and seven and 


continue his religious training unth d 


his twelfth ggg? a 


Whence comes modern civilization’ 
“It springs, "said Henry George, “from 


{the triumph of Christianity over the ” 
barbarians of Europe. Had not the : 
Christian Church existed when the — 


Roman Empire went te pieces, Ba 
rope, destitute of any bond of as 30 
ciation, might have. fallen..to a cond 


tion not much above that of the North: 


Ameriean Indians.” 
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. Tt isa story you will love and treasire. Send a | 
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